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ment money for food and supplies, and on the other
he had every reason to believe that the money he
should pay this government would be spent against
France. The Count of Saint Marsan, the Emperor's
Minister at Berlin, was highly thought of then; but
circumstances arc stronger than men, and in spite of
all his zeal, intelligences and loyalty, this skilful and
honest diplomatist was unable to stem the torrent*

Still, at the end of 1812, Prussia was still trem-
bling before Napoleon, and the King had not shown
by a word, a gesture, or a movement of his face, the
slightest indication of resistance. Perhaps even at
this moment he was sincere in his desire of maintain-
ing an alliance against which the national feeling
protested* but which was to be broken by the govern-
ment only after long hesitations and a real terror,

On passing through Dresden on his way from
Russia, the Emperor, December 14, 1812, had writ-
ten to Frederick William, the King of Prussia, that
it was very important that the Prussian contingent
should alone constitute an army corps, and should be
raised to thirty thousand men. "In asking Your
Majesty to augment his troops,1* it was said in Napo-
leon's letter, UI show how much confidence I have
in the system you have adopted." The letter ended
with congratulations on the courage arid discipline
displayed by the Prussian troops* during the campaign.
It was handed to the King at Berlin by the Count
of Saint Marsan, who addressed the following report
to the Emperor, December 17, 1812: "The King